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Che Cibrary Assistant: 


The Official Journal of the Library Assistants’ Association, 


No. 279. NOVEMBER, 1921. . Published Monthly 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Through the kindness of the Principal, Miss M. J. Tuke, 
M.A, the next meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association 
will take place at Bedford College for Women, Regent’s 
Park, N.W.1, on Wednesday, November gth, at 7.30 p.m., 
when the College Librarian, Miss J. A. Paterson, L.L.A., will 
address the Association on “ The Growth of a University 
Library.” The Principal of the College will preside and 
members will be privileged to view the College and library. 
Our women colleagues are specially asked to participate. 
Bedford College is situated in the inner circle of Regent’s 
Park; nearest station on the District Railway is Great Port- 
land Street. 

Junior members will meet in the College at 7 p.m., when 
a paper on “The School of Librarianship” will be read by 

ir. Ralph Wright (Wandsworth). All juniors are asked 
to make an effort to be present. 


It is hoped that the December meeting will be held at 
Fulham Central Library, when Mr. Herbert Banks, Manager 
of the Dean Cinema Company, will address the Association 
on “The Library and Cinema Photography.” In connection 
with the Junior Section, a paper on the “Education of the 
junior Assistant” will be read by Mr. Charles Jackson 
Fulham). ; 

Providing sufficient support is forthcoming the Council 
hopes to extend the Annual Mecting in London next June 
to a three days’ affair, including visits to notable libraries. 
Branch secretaries are requested to send suggestions, or an 
expression of views, to Mr. Gurner P. Jones, B.A., Public 
library, Mile End, E.1, as soon as possible, in order that 
fullest consideration may be given. Members in the London 
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area who can offer hospitality to a provincial colleague are 
invited to send particulars to Mr. Jones, so that they can be 
scheduled. A generous response is hoped for as the Council 
is desirous of making the occasion a great social as well as 
educational success. Provisional dates: Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, June 19th, 20th and 21st. 





AN EXTRA-ORDINARY MEETING. 


At the invitation of the Library Association, a joint 
general meeting of the L.A.A. and L.A. will be held on 
Wednesday, November 30th, at 7.30 pm., at University 
College, Gower Street, W.C., to discuss “ The Education of 
the Library Assistant.” As this subject is of the greatest 
importance and interest to our members it is hoped that as 
many as possible will make an effort to attend, although it 
means two meetings of the Association in one month. 


Men versus Women Librarians.—It is evident that 
the ancient city of Winchester does not attach very much 
importance to its public library or to the holder of the office 
of librarian, or it would not presume to advertise for one 
who is expected to be “experienced,” at the paltry salary of 

250 per annum. As if this in itself were not bad enough, 
the advertisement declares that if the person appointed be 
a woman, it will be £200 only. If the Winchester City 
Council really cannot-——or will not—pay its librarian more 
than £250, we hope that it will at least have the self-respect 
to withdraw the objectionable clause with regard to women, 
and, if one should be appointed, pay her the extra £50. 
May we express the further hope that if one of our women 
members is offered the appointment, she will only accept it 
on this condition? It will be remembered that a similar 
course was pursued by the Winchester authorities in 1914, 
when the salaries offered were £150 and £120 respectively. 

In this connection, we are sure that we shall not be mis- 
understood if we venture to take exception to an Editorial in 
the October issue of The Library World, in which it is sug- 
gested that “the library service appeals very strongly to 
women, and, on the contrary, very little to men of the more 
able sort. As in America, the best men are not entering the 
library profession.” May we suggest to the editor that the 
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reason lies not so much in the fact that librarianship does 
not appeal to men as that it is utterly impossible for them 
to venture or to continue in a profession which offers to a 
large proportion of its followers, after many years’ service, 
nothing better than some such salary as that to which we 
have just referred. It is an excellent thing to talk about the 
ideals of librarianship and about working for the mere love 
of being associated with fine literature, but these things will 
not go far towards helping a man to fulfil his duties as a 
good citizen. If the alleged state of things 7s true, it is no 
small wonder. 

In conclusion, some of us are not made more contented 
with our lot by this little inference that we are not amongst 
“the best men” or those “of the more able sort.” 





Post-War Salaries.—From time to time the Council re- 
ceives applications for information respecting the re-adjust- 
ment of salaries consequent upon the abolition of War 
Bonuses, and we have heard of quite a number of authori- 
ties which have brought into operation revised scales of 
salaries. May we ask librarians to be so good as to send 
us copies of these revised salaries scales, so that the inform- 
ation may be tabulated and made available for those who 
may require it. 





Congratulations.—We offer sincere congratulations to 
Mr. A. C. Piper, the city librarian of Winchester, and a 
Fellow of our Association, upon his appointment to the 
borough librarianship of Richmond. Mr. Piper has been 
prominently identified with the L.A.A. for many years, es- 
pecially with the South Coast Branch, for which he has 
worked hard and well. We are glad that Mr. Piper will be 
brought nearer to London, and are sure that his interest in 
the work of the L.A.A. will continue unabated. We wish 
him every success in his new sphere of work. 


J. C. SQUIRE ON THE LIBRARIAN, THE CLASSICS, 
AND CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

The Inaugural Meeting of the 26th Session was held at the 
Stoke Newington Public Library on Wednesday, 12th October, 
by the kind permission of the Library Committee. The Associa- 
tion was received with the same cordiality and hospitality as 
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on each and all of its previous visits. The library was thrown 
open for inspection, and its workings and_ bibliographical 
treasures demonstrated and displayed by Mr. Preece and _ his 
staff. Refreshments were generously provided by the Chair- 
man, Alderman H. J. Beavis, and there was a valuable and 
interesting exhibition of local prints on view. 

The chair was subsequently occupied by Alderman Beavis, 
and the minutes of the May meeting held at Walthamstow 
were read and confirmed. The Chairman spoke a few words of 
welcome to those present, and expressed his opinion of the value 
accomplished by library assistants as a whole, and spoke in terms 
of appreciation of the work of the Stoke Newington staff. He 
then called upon Mr. J. C. Squire, M.A., the editor of The 
London Mercury, to address the meeting. Mr. Squire was 
received with acclamation. 

Before proceeding to address his audience on the topic for 
which he was set down, ‘‘ The Librarian, the Classics and Con- 
temporary Literature’? Mr. Squire said that he wished to make 
one or two preliminary remarks. The first was that he would 
like to pay a tribute to the stock and to the methods of adminis- 
tration in operation at the Stoke Newington Public Library. 
He had been agreeably surprised in the course of his very brief 
tour to find so many books—old books—not ordinarily to be 
found on the shelves of a public library. 

His second remark had reference to the subject of the 
address. What he really would like to offer were some remarks 
on the librarian’s procedure when stocking his library. He 
spoke as one totally ignorant of the daily administration of a 
public library and he recognised that it was very easy for a 
person outside looking at a catalogue to criticise and complain 
because certain books were not in the library. He knew how 
difficult it must be if one was administering to the wants of the 
thousands of persons who took out tickets. But whatever difti- 
culties there might be, he contended that it was desirable that 
the struggle to keep the library up with the times should be 
maintained, and that the librarian and the assistant librarian, 
however harassed with the ordinary administrative details, 
should remember that there was a certain percentage of readers 
in any library who were in search of something more than relief 
at the end of a day’s work, something more than facile enter- 
tainment, or even more than technical instruction, people who 
were after what we call ‘‘ culture.”’ 

How then should the librarian proceed if he desired to 
cater, in so far as there was a demand and in so far as his 
finances allowed, for those persons who wished to read good 
literature? Mr. Squire ventured to suggest that the greater 
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portion of the books in any public library must be, will be, and 
should be ‘* rubbish.’’ Even in such a library as that in which 
we were meeting he dared to say nine books out of every ten 
taken out were unmitigated rubbish. The library did not exist 
for the small minority that thought itself more intelligent than 
its fellows, but rather for the larger majority who read books 
which were not worth writing, printing or reading, and which 
mainly came under such a heading as he had seen that evening, 
** Class K Fiction.’’ 

Nine out of ten books were not books that were going to 
lead to any intellectual development, but for all that, there still 
remained the opportunity of buying every year a certain pro- 
portion of works for the ten or twenty per cent. of the people 
who took out books that were not either ‘‘ Class K Fiction ’’ or 
** Class L, Juvenile.’ Those people were not invariably well 
administered to by our public libraries. It was true that he had 
not yet found a library from which the works of Shakespeare, 
for instance, were missing, and as far as the very eminent and 
very widely read classics were concerned, the library was 
beyond criticism. But directly one got into the region of what 
might be called the secondary classics, that is to say, the works 
of men who were much more difficult to get hold of by the people 
who used public libraries, there was cause for complaint. The 
librarians did not, as a rule, keep always before them a survey 
of the works in their libraries which were entitled to rank as 
classics, and did not see that the gaps were made good bit by 
bit as finances allowed. 

It ought not to be difficult for a librarian to go through a 
certain literary history and pick out all the names that got more 
than, say, one or two inches of space. But it was not so easy 
when one came to contemporary literature and attempted to 
select from the ten thousand books published every year. One 
could not expect a busy man who had to spend most of his day 
on an administrative job to be as completely familiar with the 
daily output of the printing press as was a man whose trade it 
was to write about it. Mr. Squire certainly thought that if the 
librarian was to do his work well, it was his business, as far as 
he could, to read, or, at any rate to find out from the literary 
papers what were the most important current books published. 
While recognising that these papets only gave one man’s 
opinion of the work under review, yet, the speaker suggested, 
if one read regularly the three or four critical organs of the 
time, it was wonderful how one developed a sort of check on 
the opinions of the critic one was reading. One could, as it 
were, feel through what he said, what oneself would think about 
the book the reviewer was writing about. Of course, if the 
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librarian neither knew nor cared anything about some particular 
department of literature he would do better to leave it alone and 
to rely on someone else’s judgment. 

There was yet another process which the librarian could 
employ if he desired to reinforce the books in his library, and 
that was, however busy he might be, to keep in touch with the 
elect of his readers, those who were really interested in good 
literature. Such people would sometimes use a library for years 
and not get closely in touch with the people who ran the library. 
He thought it would be useful, if it was feasible, if our librarians 
could manage, in however haphazard a way, to keep in touch 
with those eccentrics who did care about good books, and who 
used libraries in order to obtain them. It would be good, he 
was sure, for the librarians and for those borrowers, and it 
would be by such contact that the stocking of libraries might be 
improved. He felt very strongly that if librarians kept in touch 
with these, many gaps might be made good. 

Mr. Squire was of opinion that certain persons must have 
free access to the shelves, and the extension of that system was 
well worth considering, so far as certain approved readers were 
concerned, but to introduce the system for all and sundry would 
be to turn the library into a bear garden. 

With regard to catalogues, he agreed that these were all 
very well, but it was difficult to get a catalogue that would tell 
one what one wanted to know. As things were at present, it 
was very dificult to discover what was in a public library. 

In conclusion the speaker reiterated his opinion that it was 
worth while administering to the needs of people who wanted 
more than entertainment when they were tired, and it was worth 
while trying to increase the number of those people. 

In spite'of all that he had said, Mr. Squire was convinced 
that public libraries were one of the most important engines of 
public progress. If there was no hope in them where was there 
any hope? One might say that persons of all parties were 
agreed that if we were going to make the electorate work pro- 
perly, then the people must be better educated. If our demo- 
cracy was to become better fitted for the task of governing, 
then the public libraries were one of the things to be looked 
after with the greatest solicitude. Whatever attention was paid 
to them outside, the fact still remained that the librarians could 
do a great deal for them, and the more they did the more likely 
was there to be a response from outside. 

Mr. Squire having intimated that he would welcome ques- 
tions and discussion, the audience was not slow to express its 
disagreement with many of the views that Mr. Squire had put 
forward. Mr. Sandry, in opening the discussion, said it was 
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obvious that the speaker of the evening did not know very much 
about modern public libraries, but apart from that, Mr. Squire 
had said much that was useful and helpful about things on 
which he was so well qualified to speak. Mr. Squire had 
suggested that if he were placed in charge of a library it would 
be chaotic in no time. As a matter of fact, such a library 
would not be chaotic, but it would be terribly one-sided. Mr. 
Sandry reminded the speaker that there was the technical 
worker to bé provided for, and he represented only one portion 
of the clientéle who used public libraries. 

Speaking of Mr. Squire’s remarks on ‘‘ rubbish,’’ Mr. 
G. P. Jones pointed out the difficulty of deciding what con- 
stituted a classic. Who was to decide such a knotty question 
as that? A good deal of modern English fiction was certainly 
entitled to be called ‘‘ classic.’’ The Chairman of the Books 
Committee at Stoke Newington was also desirous of enlighten- 
ment on the same point, and, moreover, he doubted whether 
nine out of ten books issued from the average public library 
were fiction at all. 

Mr. J. D. Stewart, speaking of book selection, which, 
despite Mr. Squire’s opinion, was the librarian’s principal task, 
reminded him that the public library was of a workshop variety, 
and had to cater to some extent for the needs of all tastes. 
Mr. Squire had suggested too that of the literature in which he 
was interested all the bad books were included in fiction. As a 
matter of fact, there were many other ‘*‘ bad ’’ books, bad 
poetry, and bad other types of literature. 

In rising to reply, Mr. Squire said that despite the 
apparent differences of opinion, beneath the surface we were all 
entirely agreed. It had been suggested that he did not realise 
the changes that had come about in library administration with 
the passing of time. As a matter of fact he had visited a certain 
public library that he had used in his boyhood days, and 
although there were certain changes, and some books that were 
there then were not there now, yet the system seemed much 
the same, and certainly was not beyond improvement. It had 
been suggested in the course of the discussion that all the good 
books were automatically added, but he rather regarded that 
as a somewhat large claim. It was still easy to go to a public 
library and find that good books are not there, and that indif- 
ferent books are there. 

He wished to make it clear that the last thing he would 
suggest was that the public library should be run for a small 
minority of persons interested in fine literature. With regard 
to free access to the shelves, if it was practicable to even a 
wider extent than the had suggested, so much the better. 
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Mr. Thorne expressed to Mr. Squire the best thanks and 
appreciation of the meeting for his interesting address, which 
in every way reached the high standard of excellence which had 
been associated with our inaugural meetings in pre-war days. 

Mr. Stewart offered our thanks to the Chairman of the 
Libraries Committee and to his colleagues for permission to 
meet at Stoke Newington, to the staff of the library for their 
attentions, and to the Chairman for providing the refreshments 
prior to the meeting and for presiding over the meeting. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


When organising a special library one important factor 
to be carefully considered is the kind of work which is 
likely to confront the users of the same; so before attempting 
to give a short description of the library of the League of 
Nations, it may prove helpful if I give a brief outline of the 
organisation of the Secretariat of the League. 

Under the Secretary-General, Sir Eric Drummond, are 
ten sections, with their respective directors, and dealing with 
the work indicated by their titles as follows :— 

1. Polttical. The bureau of correspondence between 
the League and the various governments. 

2. Economic and Finance. Concerned with economic 
reconstruction and collecting statistics and information for 
numerous conferences and commissions. 

3. Legal. Experts on treaties, conventions and inter- 
national laws, who act as legal advisers to the Council and 
the Secretary-General. 

4. Information. The Publicity Bureau, also responsible 
for the publications of the League. 

5. Administrative Commissions whose work is con- 
nected with the great permanent commissions. 

6. Communications and Transit, dealing largely with 
reconstructive work and international transport questions. 

7. Mandates. The link with the Mandatory Com- 
missions. 

8. International Health and Social Questions. To fight 
disease, famine, and vice. 

9. The Registry Bureau for Treaties. 

10. International Bureaux. The link between private 
and public international associations. 

The above gives some idea of how the work is divided, 
and the library must be organised with the object of aiding 
all this mechanism by which the Secretariat works, and with 
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the idea of gathering information about all the interests of 
the League. _ 

it is an interesting study to go back to the origin of 
things around us, to see what they were in the first period 
of their existence, and to discover, if we can, what promise 
those early beginnings gave of the present conditions. 

The library of the League of Nations started in a small 
top room of Sunderland House on June 25th, 1919, under 
the direction of the writer of this article; and it began with 
the idea of being a “Sectional Library” attached to the 
Economic and Financial Section. A iew months later a 
similar collection of books was started by the Legal Sec- 
tion. The room in Sunderland House soon became too 
smail for the Economic and Finance Library, so it was re- 
moved in September, 1919, to a larger one at 117 Piccadilly, 
where it continued to grow until January, 1920. It was then 
decided that, for economic purposes, the sectional libraries 
should be pooled and afterwards developed as a large 
League Library. Miss Florence Wilson, an American, was 
appointed as Librarian. Under her a large staff was en- 
gaged and further developments brough: the Library to its. 
present state of efficiency. 

To-day the League Library is to be found on the ground 
floor of the Hotel National, a building which is situated on 
the shores of Lake Geneva, and from which can be seen the 
snow mountains with the peak of Mont Blanc. The Library 
occupies the largest (100 feet by 50 feet and 30 feet high) 
and most magnificent room, which was formerly the “salle 
a manger” of the Hotel. On entering the room one is at 
once impressed with its grandness and beauty. Fairies and 
flowers in most delicate colours cover the ceiling, while thick 
glass panels peep above the book cases, and gorgeous chan- 
deliers hang at intervals from the ceiling, while a verandah 
at one end of the room commands a view of the grounds and 
lake. However, the photograph accompanying this article 
will convey a more realistic idea of the room than anything 
I can write. It is only fair to mention that the rich carpets, 
chairs, tables, etc., shown in the photograph formed part of 
the bargain when the Hotel was bought in its entirety for 
the offices of the Secretariat. Guarding the door stands the 
“charging out” desk, and the assistant stationed here also 
takes the telephone inquiries, and, as one may well imagine, 
owing to the international nature of the staff of the Secre- 
tariat, she must be able to speak English and French 
fluently. At the farther end of the room are the “books,” 
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arranged on artistic green adjustable steel shelves similar 
to those in the Bodleian Library, and classified by the Dewey 
(Brussels expansion) system. A large proportion of these 
books at present consists of volumes on legal questions with 
numerous collections of treaties, national and international ; 
and authorities on economic conditions, finance and banking 
in all countries. On this side of the door are the periodi- 
cals arranged according to language, followed by the docu- 
ments (government publications) arranged according to 
countries. As the library has necessarily to be a “ live” one, 
the periodicals and recent documents take a prominent place 
in the research work of the Secretariat, and it is most impor- 
tant that this part of the collection should be kept up-to- 
date. Practically the entire document collection has been 
formed by “gifts” from the various governments, who con- 
tinue to send all their publications as soon as they are issued. 
The catalogue cabinet facing the books contains printed 
cards (Library of Congress) giving entries under authors 
and subjects, while the one facing the periodicals contains 
a typed index to the most important legal, social, political, 
economic and financial periodicals in all languages. 

On the right side of the room is a glass alcove contain- 
ing the reference books, encyclopedias, dictionaries, year 
books, etc., and the map case. The dictionaries, usually a 
“simple” section in a British Library, here form a most com- 
plicated one, for not only have we to produce English- 
French, French-English, English-Russian and Russian-Eng- 
lish dictionaries, but also Russian-French and French-Rus- 
sian, etc. Those who have followed the Upper Silesian and 
similar questions will realise the necessarily detailed nature 
of our maps and charts, which also must be printed in vari- 
ous languages. 

Besides the Library, there are three other rooms: 


1. The work room, leading out of the Library, where 
the work of ordering, classifying, cataloguing, etc., is per- 
formed ; . 

2. The newspaper room, containing one or more repre- 
sentative daily papers from many countries; 

3. The Librarian’s Office. 


As the Library is an international one, so the members 
of the staff are chosen from various nationalities, and they 
consist at present of Americans, Norwegians, French, Swiss, 
Polish, Italian, and last, but not least, British. 
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In closing, I venture to remind the readers of this little 
talk that, whatever may be the defects of the League of 
Nations, and whatever the future may hold for it, one thing 
is certain, it will never be forgotten. It will be recorded 
on the pages of history as a brave, determined effort to pre- 
vent war and preserve world peace; an effort, it is true, put 
forward amid opposition, cynicism and indifference, but 
none the less real and sincere. Many regard the League as 
a “Voice crying in the wilderness,” but, after all, was not 
that voice the forerunner of the “ Prince of Peace,” and, who 
knows, aided by our united efforts, the League may yet 
become the herald of such years of international justice and 
peace as surpass the expectations of even the most sanguine. 

MARGUERITE E. Day. 
Geneva, October, 1921. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


CLASSES IN LIBRARIANSHIP AT THE TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL, LIVERPOOL.—Librarianship is recognised by the Liver- 
pool Education Authorities as a technical subject, and classes are 
being held this winter, as usual, at the Central Technical School, Liver- 
pool. These classes are arranged by the Liverpool Education Com- 
mittee, through the agency of the Library Assistants’ Association 
(Liverpool and District Division), and with the approval of Mr. G. T. 
Shaw, Chief Librarian of the Liverpool Public Libraries. 

It is probable that the Liverpool Education Authorities were 
pioneers in the provision of such classes, the first course having been 
inaugurated twelve years ago, at the request of the local Library As- 
sistants’ Association. 

The instructors are Mrs. Wilson (Preliminary Course), Mr. E. C. 
Wickens (Literary History), and Mr. J. T. Evans (Library Routine). 
About fifty assistants have enrolled, in preparation for next year’s 
Library Association Examinations. 





MIDLAND BRANCH--EDUCATIONAL SCHEME.—The Mid- 
land Branch educational scheme has been inaugurated and has proved 
a most successful form of missionary enterprise. Twenty-five applica- 
tions for membership have been received since the Annual Meeting. 


Miptanp Branch. ANNvAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of the Midland Branch was held in Birming- 
ham on 2lst September, 1921. 

A visit was paid to Messrs. Smith, Stone and Knight’s Paper Mill 
in Cattell’s Grove, during the afternoon, and the party was received 
by Mr. Oscar H. Stone. Mr. Stone explained the general principles 
of paper-making, and with the aid of diagrams conveyed an impres- 
sion beforehand, of the machinery members were to see. The party 
was then divided into sections and conducted around the mill by Mr. 
Stone and members of his works’ staff. The arrangements made for 
the visit were admirable, and Mr. Stone at the close went to consider- 
able trouble to explain the process of water-marking paper. 

Tea was taken at the Y.M.C.A. Café. The evening meeting was 
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held in the Reference }. ibrary, by permission ot Walter Powell, Eesq., 
Chief Librarian. The Aunuai Report of the Committee and the Fin- 
ancial Statement were adopted. ‘Twelve applications for membe srship 
were submitted and approved (four Members, eight Associates). All 
the retiring Officers and’ Members of Committee were re-nominated for 


office, and on a unanimous vote were re-elected. The officers for the 
ensuing year acc xy are: 

Chairman :—Mr. J. Patrick. 

Hon. Secretary : “4 L. Chubb (Reference Library, Birming- 
ham). 


Hon. Treasurer :—Mr. C. Hunt. 

Committee :—Miss EF. Weston (Birmingham), Messrs. G. | 
Bushnell (Birmingham University), H. M. Cashmore (Birminghai 
H. Grindle (Birmingham), J. Sidwell (Coventry), H. Woodbine ( Bir- 
mingham). 

The Hon. Secretary reported that a tentative but practical scneme 
had been formed for assisting students in their professional si 
Members were invited to inform the Hon. Secretary of the subjects in 
which thev desired help, with the assurance that help would be 
forthcoming. Suggestions for future programmes were invited and 
will be dealt with by the Committee. On a motion it was resolved 
to form a “ Ramblers’ Club” for the benefit of members of rf As- 
sociation. Miss E. Weston (Birmingham) was appointed Hon, Secre- 
tary to this organisation. 


udie S, 











APPOINTMENTS. 

+A. Cectxn Prrer, ¥.1..A., city librarian, Winchester, to be bor- 
ough librarian, Richmond. Salary, £464 (including bonus). 

Also selected:—F. C. P. Corp (Huddersfield), A. Crocxrorp 
(Richmond), O. C. Hupnson (Derby). EF. J. Rees (Cardiff), *J. Rivers 
(Hampstead), *H. A. SHarp (Croydon), and Hanorp Tempgst (Ciren- 
cester). The final selection, summoned before the Town Council, con- 
sisted of Messrs. Piper, Sharp and Tempest. There were 91 cardi- 
dates for the position. 

*Member, L.A.A. t¥Feliow, L.A.4. 


NEW MEMBERS. 

Members: J. F. Srtexror (Croydon); J. l. Niexarrs (Friends’ 
Reference Library; A. F. Bettamy (Leicester); Beatrice I. CARTER 
(Battersea); A. G. Crorr end Enric Tozer (Willesden); H Bracxwan 
(Watford). 

Associate: Vera Wrtrtams (Willesden). 

Yorkshire Branch... Miss W. Bentriry and 34. 

North-Western Branch: Liverpool and District Divis 
(Liverpool); Jon Frercuer (Birkenhead). 

Midland Branch... Members: Misses M. Hicx:xnotHam (Birmin 
ham); C. Mapevey (Birmingham); M. SrernHen (Leamington): Mr. 
I. Unneratun (Birmirgham). 

Associates: Misses W. Cantin, W. Jones. 3. Marnxriew, T. Pracn, 
B. Tayror, FE. H. Terry, M. Vixcext (all of Birmingham Public Lib- 
raries), P. H. Atien (Pirmingham University). 
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AN APOLOGY 


We apologise for the late appearance of this number, due to 
an unfortunate breakdown at the printing works — Ep. 
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DUSTLESS ana HYGIENIG LIBRARIES. 


USE 


FLORIGENE 2 


On all Library, Museum, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description. 








IT 18 IMPORTANT TO NOTE THAT 


One Application of ‘ Florigene” effectively allays the dust and dirt for 2to 12 
months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweeping (without 
sprinkling of any kind), but also ‘throughout all the intervening periods— 
which is even of greater ok ere pate 
‘* Florigene”' is easily applied and saves time ard labour. 


These sanitary. labour-saving and economic benefits are not 
attained by sweeping-powders or any other method. 


Send for particulars and Medical Reports to the Sole Manujactuvers— 


THE “DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 


NEW ADDRESS :—4, Vernon Place, London, WC, 
(Between Southampton Row and Bloomsbury Square) 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
Coionial Governments, L.C.C., etc. 











The Bedford Binding. 


OUR BINDING for Public Libraries is acknowledged to be 
the best. 


OUR METHOD is NOT one of uniformity of treatment. 


OUR PROCESS for strengthening the broken folds of sections 
is the latest and improved style without over= 
sewing. 


OUR WORK AND MATERIALS are essentially 
the nee 


THE BEDFORD BINDERY, 


19,CRAWFORD PLACE, oe ROAD 
LONDON, W. 


1,000,000 vols. BO oO i & on every 
in stock conceivable subject 


9 m4 
Second-hand, New & “Rs New ” Copies at Lowest Prices 
Sent on approval. Catalogues (free) on application, 
Some of our Departments :—Fiction, Technical and Scientific, Commercial, Law 
and Accountancy, Social Reform and Political Science, Archeology and Art, 





Music and Drama, Literature and Encyclopedias, Rare Books and First Editions, 
French, German, Spanish and Italian Books 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. BOOKS PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 





W.&G. FOYLE, Ltd., 121-125, Charing Cross Road 


Telegrams ; Foylibra, Ox, Lendon NDOW, W.C.2 








~ Lhe London 

are, Literary 
ABN Lounge. 

The Bookshop that appeals to Booklovers. 











The stock comprises all the latest works on SCIENCE, 

TECHNOLOCY, CHEMISTRY, HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY, SPORTS 

and TRAVEL, POETRY and DRAMA, ARTS and CRAFTS, besides 
new fiction and juvenile books. 








You are invited to call and inspect the large variety of volumes 
on the shelves of the Lounge, and need feel no obligation to 
purchase in so doing. 





Important to Librarians. 


A large stock of REMAINDERS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 

amongst them many important works of Travel, Sport, Natural 

History, Biography, etc. A Catalogue of these will be sent on 
application. 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON. 14 Viitford st, w. 1 


j (One door from Bond Street), 
LONDON. 





To Librarians and Assistants in Charge. 
Please send us your Lists of Wants. 


We hold one of the largest stocks in the kingdom of Second-hand Fiction and 
JUVENILES (15,000 different titles), and in making our reports we give full 
particulars of the edition and condition of every book offered. 





OUR SPECIALITY— 
‘*Out of print’ Books at Reasonable Prices. 
PRESTON & Co., Public Library Booksellers 


77, CLAPHAM PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.W 
*Phone No.: Brixton 1543, 
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Ann 
Uatere 





